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it unnecessary to resort to the special machinery or tax
the special resources of the Irish Literary Theatre for its
production.

How Tom Broadbent took it.

Now I have a good deal more to say about the relations
between the Irish and the English than will be found in
my play. Writing the play for an Irish audience, I thought
it would be good for them to be shewn very clearly that the
loudest laugh they could raise at the expense of the absurdest
Englishman was not really a laugh on their side; that he
would succeed where they would fail; that he could in-
spire strong affection and loyalty in an Irishman who knew
the world and was moved only to dislike, mistrust, impa-
tience and even exasperation by his own countrymen ; that
his power of taking himself seriously, and his insensibility
to anything funny in danger and destruction, was the first
condition of economy and concentration offeree, sustained
purpose, and rational conduct. But the need for this
lesson in Ireland is the measure of its demoralizing super-
fluousness in England. English audiences very naturally
swallowed it eagerly and smacked their lips over it, laugh-
ing all the more heartily because they felt that they were
taking a caricature of themselves with the most tolerant
and largeminded goodhumor. They were perfectly willing
to allow me to represent Tom Broadbent as infatuated
in politics, hypnotized by his newspaper leader-writers and
parliamentary orators into an utter paralysis of his common
sense, without moral delicacy or social tact, provided I
made him cheerful, robust, goodnatured, free from envy,
and above all, a successful muddler-through in business
and love. Not only did no English critic allow that the
success in business of Messrs English Broadbent and Irish
Doyle might possibly have been due to some extent to
Doyle, but one writer actually dwelt with much feeling on
the pathos of Doyle's failure as an engineer (a circumstance